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Frieze, stated to be from the Basilica Emilia. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By F. T. BaaGauiay [F.]. 


Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 19th February 1909. 


OMAN buildings, after remaining for three centuries the sole inspiration of the archi- 
P tects of all Europe, have for a long time now received far less attention from English 
v students than is their due, whether they are judged on their merits or by the fact that 
they are the direct ancestors of all such modern architecture as can claim ancient descent. 
Our attention has lately been directed once more to Roman work—first, by the fact 
that when last English architects examined it they were content to look at a part only, and 
hardly went below the surface even there; secondly, I think, by our growing acquaintance 
with M. Choisy’s illuminating work on Roman building methods ; and lastly, by a half hope 
that, as the Imperial Roman system of construction was largely a monolithic concrete system, 
it may contain some suggestions for dealing with ferro, or reinforced, concrete: all the more 
since Roman concrete was almost always itself in a sense reinforced with brickwork. It is true 
that to call the brickwork used with concrete by the Romans “reinforcement” is somewhat 
misleading: at best it has but little resemblance to what we call reinforcement now ; and much 
is merely centering or facing. On the whole, however, the case for paying special attention 
at the present time to Roman architecture is strong enough, I hope, to excuse me for bringing 
the subject before you, although I have no fresh information and little new to say about 
it. 1 should like to treat it historically; for although the dry facts connected with an 
architectural style or system of building can be learnt without reference to the historical point 
of view, they can only be really interesting or fruitful when seen in chronological sequence and 
in connection with the circumstances that moulded them. Without the help of history we see 
only the effect and not the cause; and without perceiving both we get at nothing that is of 
much real use to us. 
A good history of Roman architecture has yet, however, to be written ; and there are some 
difficulties in the way of writing it which are surprising if we consider only how many remains 
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still exist and how much we know about Roman history and civilisation in other directions. 
The difficulties are: the paucity and architectural unimportance of existing remains that ean 
even probably be assigned to periods before the establishment of the Empire, the frequent 
difficulty in dating with certainty the existing remains in Rome of later structures, and the 
entire absence, in most cases, of definite clues to the dates of provincial buildings. The first 
two difficulties are largely due to the building activity of the first two centuries of our era, 
which led, with considerable aid from fires, to the repeated partial or complete reconstruction 
of almost all important buildings in Rome. 

The uncertainty of the chronology of Roman architecture was somewhat violently illus- 
trated only a few years ago. In 1894 M. Chedanne, a young Frenchman, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, was able to show that the rotunda of the Pantheon is not the building erected by 
Agrippa in B.c. 27, as had generally been supposed ; but, almost certainly, a structure of the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian ; quite certainly not earlier, for all the bricks, which he extracted 
at random from various parts, bore stamps known to be of that reign. 

This discovery removed the principal witness to the extraordinary fact, hitherto always 
assumed, and often asserted in so many words, that the Imperial Roman system of brick and 
concrete construction sprang suddenly into existence fully developed in the reign of Augustus ; 
and endured, virtually unchanged, for nearly three and a half centuries. M. Choisy himself, 
in a short chapter labelled—perhaps in irony—* historical,” spent much language in enlarging 
on the unprecedented and surprising nature of the thing ; but he insisted nevertheless on the 
sudden rise of the system, its almost as sudden abandonnient, and the absence of growth or 
development between. 

M. Choisy, like others, evidently compared the Pantheon with the writings of Vitruvius, 
who must have published them at just about the time it was being built, yet was obviously entirely 
ignorant of any methods of building nearly so advanced ; and instead of finding what now 
appears to be the obvious solution of the puzzle—namely that the date assigned to the Pan- 
theon was a mistake —M. Choisy accepted the date as others had done and arrived at the only 
conclusion then possible—namely that the incredible had really happened, that the system 
on which the Pantheon is built had just sprung suddenly into existence, and that Vitruvius 
was a poor old fellow far behind his times and grossly ignorant of what was going on around 
him. Unless we believe this of Vitruvius it is impossible to suppose that walls faced with 
burnt brick were common, if they existed at all in the earlier part of the reign of Augustus. 
It is true that in a passage in which he is supposed to be quoting a law then just promulgated 
he mentions burnt brick as one of the materials allowed to be used for ground floor walls in 
Rome. (It is a passage that reads rather like a later insertion, but that need not be insisted 
upon.) But he nowhere mentions the triangular bricks used in all known remains of Roman 
brick facing ; and in the long chapter in which he describes minutely the various kinds of 
walls, he not only does not mention brick facing at all, but says that opus reticulatwm—a facing 
of small blocks of stone —was what everyone was then using —-‘‘ quo nunc omnes utuntur.” 

There is one piece of Roman brickwork, the basilica at Pompeii, which Overbeck in his 
great work on the town put down to 93 3.c., and which others, on the strength of a date said 
to be scratched on the building, have attributed to the consulship of Lepidus and Catulus — 
that is 76 n.c. But such dates are most improbable. The work is beautifully executed with 
moulded bricks (v. fig. 1), in a style which one cannot suppose to have been possible at such 
dates, but would be quite natural if the basilica had been rebuilt after the earthquake of a.p. 63, 
which, according to the contemporary evidence of Seneca, threw down a great part of the town. 

Without admitting that because one doubts whether the Romans used brick-faced con- 
crete quite so early as has been supposed, one is therefore obliged to point out when they did 
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begin to use it, it may be suggested that the upper part of the ruins of Caligula’s palace, 
and the original part of the wall of the pretorian camp in Rome, which Dr. Middleton 
succeeded in distinguishing from later additions, are the earliest works of the kind of 
which considerable remains exist. From Middleton’s description the latter wall must have 
been a very fine piece of work—better even than that executed under the Flavian emperors ; 
and he attributed it to the time of Tiberius, when the camp was first established by Sejanus 
in a.p. 23. Dean Merivale says the wall was not built until two centuries later; but he 
was probably thinking of the work of Aurelian, who, as Dr. Middleton shows, merely raised 
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Photo, Alinari, Rome. 
FIG, 1.—BASILICA, POMPELL. 


All the columns are of brick covered with hard stucco (Opus Albarium), 


it. The latter’s supposition that the wall was built at once upon the establishment of the 
‘amp is not, however, necessarily correct. The mere establishment of the camp was sufficient 
for the purposes of the moment, and to fortify it permanently at once would have been to 
further alarm the people of Rome without adequate reason. The coin, too, of Claudius on 
which the camp is pictured appears to show a timber fence rather than a brick wall. On the 
whole, it seems quite likely that the wall was not built before the time of Claudius, or even 
Nero. With regard to the other example also, the works are immense, and if completed by 
Caligula must have been built in three and a half years at most. There is nothing 
improbable in supposing that part of the palace to have been completed by Claudius; and 
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there is a distinct difference of system between the lower and upper parts of the work, the lower 
being of opus reticulatum with brick quoins and arches. One part of the ruins of Nero’s 
“Golden House” Dr. Middleton also describes as being faced with brick, and another with a 
mixture of opus reticulatum and brick—that is no doubt with brick quoins. It would be 
rash to entertain a positive conviction opposed to the generally accepted opinion, but it seems 
possible we may eventually discover that though fired building bricks were gradually coming 
to the front from the middle of the first century p.c., and may have been given a certain 
impetus by the Metropolitan Building Act of Augustus, 
—— their use in the place of stone for entire wall facings 
did not become general before the time of Nero. If 
that should be so, we may perhaps also find that the 
system of building concrete vaults with a lacing or 
framework of brick did not reach its final development 
before the middle of the second century of our era. 
With respect to Roman concrete, I should like to 
enter a protest against the indiscriminate use of the 
term by Dr. Middleton and other writers, who apply 
it even to the walls called by Vitruvius opus tncertum 
and opus reticulatum, in opposition, as it seems to me, 
to what Vitruvius himself tells us. It may be merely 
a question of a definition, but if a writer has one 
definition for a thing and his readers another, he 
becomes misleading. Dr. Middleton argues for the 
word concrete because “the result was a perfectly 
coherent mass, like a block of stone, particularly un- 
like what is now usually known as rubble work.” But 
to the professional reader the difference between con- 
crete and rubble work is not one of result, but of the 
way in which the result is obtained—the results by 
either method may differ as chalk from cheese. The 
doctor himself acknowledges that in the examples he 
examined the larger stones were placed with so much 
regularity that they must have been thrown in sepa- 
rately. He arrived at the conclusion that thick layers 
of mortar, mixed with small stones, and layers of 
larger stones, were thrown in alternately. When this 
was done in trenches in the ground, within wooden 
as Sebi OW GS SERRA OT nine AOR DOOT. Ol moulds, of which he found distinct marks on certain 
a walls, or between two built faces, as described by 
Vitruvius in speaking of wrought stonework, one may 
very well admit the term concrete, even though the regularity of the larger stones suggests 
that they were laid in by hand rather than thrown in (v. fig. 2). But Vitruvius never by 
so much as a hint suggests the use of ‘false work” in his time. He tells us, and the 
appearance of the walls at Pompeii, for instance, bears out the description, that opus incertum 
consisted of rough quarry stones, ‘‘ one over the other bonded together ”—in fact a rubble wall, 
built, no doubt, with a larger quantity of mortar than we use, but built, not cast. Opus reticu- 
latum he does not describe in detail, but evidently regards as a fashionable variety (which he 
does not altogether approve) of opus incertum. As a matter of fact, it would not be possible to 
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cast a wall faced with opus reticulatum, and would be very difficult even to build it behind board- 
ing—especially the weather boarding, of which Middleton found traces. ‘The facing was of small 
conical stones with square heads, which were required to fit neatly together on the face ; to set 
them inside boarding a man must have worked overhand and without seeing what he was doing. 
Without the boarding, however, there would be no more difficulty in building such a wall than 
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FIG, 3,—OPUS RETICULATUM IN THE MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUST Us, SAID TO HAVE BEEN BUILT IN 28 B.C, 
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in building a flint wall with split facing ; and there can be little doubt that that is how it was done. 
It must, however, have been slow work. One knows how necessary it is to go slow when build- 
ing with flint or small rubble in lime mortar. After getting a foot or two one must wait 
for the mortar to set before putting more weight on, otherwise the work will bulge and twist. 
Now mortar made with pozzolana, such as the Romans used, though it eventually gets ex- 
tremely hard, does not in the first few days set appreciably faster than good lime mortar ; and 
the Romans used it in large quantity. If one may venture to guess, it was this slowness that 
led after a time to the introduction of false work to support walls while in course of erection. 
It seems nearly certain it was unknown in the early years of the reign of Augustus, but it 
may have been introduced soon afterwards. The building activity of that reign was unpre- 
cedented, and would probably have demanded methods quicker than the old. On the other 
hand, most of the remains of the time are of squared stone or very neatly executed opus 
reticulatum, which cannot have been built behind false work (v fig. 3). Middleton’s first- 
dated example of the evidence of false work is part of the foundations of Caligula’s palace, and 
he mentions also a facing of opus reticulatum and brick, which may very well be of the same 
period, as being very roughly executed, which would be natural if an attempt had been made 
to apply the new discovery to a purpose to which it was not suited. 

In the matter of arches and vaults, the later Romans believed that they had learned the 
art of building them from their old neighbours and enemies, the Ktruscans ; and probably they 
did, though it is easy to see that the character of the materials they had at hand was such as 
to favour an arched system, while the nature of the site of Rome and the surrounding country 
suggested the construction of drains and aqueducts, in which arching, to say the least, came 
in very usefully. The history of Roman architecture in early and Republican times may, 
perhaps, never be recovered. The difficulties in the way of excavations are great, while owing 
to the continuous occupation of sites, the results rarely throw much light on early work. There 
are some remains of early walls of that squared and bonded masonry which Vitruvius seems 
to have thought was one of the things Roman architects had borrowed from the Greeks, and 
we may assume as certain that, like the Etruscans, the Romans early used the arch to span 
gateways. But we do not know how soon they began to put the arch to other uses, and the 
extent to which vaulting was developed, before it was taken up by the architects of the Imperial 
period, is not altogether clear. The little dome over the ancient subterranean chamber, called 
the Tullianum in Rome, is built of cut stone in horizontal courses, and M. Chedanne declared 
that the dome of the Pantheon is built entirely of brick in the same way -- that is, in horizontal 
courses. If he was right it would seem to indicate that even in the reign of Hadrian the Romans 
had not arrived at our conception of domes as developments of the arch, and dependent for 
their stability on much the same forces ; but they regarded them as systems of corbelling. The 
chamber above the Tullianum, called the Mamertine prison, is however roofed with a small 
barrel vault neatly built with stone voussoirs (v. fig. 4). Its date is uncertain except that it 
is very early Republican. If Vitruvius knew how to build a vault at all, it is surprising that 
he did not give instructions in the art in a book which he evidently intended should cover the 
whole field of building, and in which he deals with so many smaller matters. In the chapter 
on baths he twice mentions Camerae, that is arched ceilings, over the hot rooms, and twice the 
hemisphere over the semicircular recess in which the /abrum was placed. But he implies that 
the arched ceilings would not usually be structural ones. He says “ they will be more serviceable 
if built,’ but not how that is to be done, and proceeds to describe as an alternative a ceiling 
of “ roofing tiles without margins ”’ laid on iron rods or arches hung to a timber framing. 

The still existing barrel and hemispherical vaults over some of the rooms in the public 
baths at Pompeii are often quoted as of the Republican period, but their date is very uncertain. 
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From illustrations it would appear that they are entirely of concrete or rubble without brick, 
but the walls of the rooms are shown as having brick piers and lacing courses, which, according 
even to Dr. Middieton, would make them not earlier than the last years of the reign of Augustus. 
The oldest important Roman vaults to which a date can be assigned with tolerable certainty 
are those in the building called the Tabularium, erected against the face of the Capitoline hill, 
on the Forum side, probably in s.c. 78. These are narrow barrel vaults of tufa concrete 
strengthened in one part at intervals with arches constructed with stone voussoirs, and partly, 
perhaps, resting on them. The next are those of the substructures of Caligula’s palace which, 
if not quite so old as Caligula’s reign, must be older than those of the Colosseum. Middleton 
says they are cast concrete. Then come the vaults behind the two lower ranges of arches of 
the Colosseum (fig.5), which must have been erected between a.p. 70 and 80. These are barrel 





FIG. 4.—VAULT OF THE “MAMERTINE PRISON,” 


vaults constructed with brick arches at intervals, between which they are of concrete, on the 
lower surface of which the marks of boarding are still visible. All the more elaborately con- 
structed vaults illustrated by M. Choisy are of the second century and later. 

To turn from the history of construction to other matters: there is other evidence, besides 
that of Vitruvius, for the fact that the Romans acknowledged their indebtedness to the Etrus- 
cans for the form of their early temples, which appear to have had tree trunks for columns, 
widely spaced and carrying wooden architraves. The cella walls were of rubble or unburnt 
brick, stuccoed over, and no doubt terminating opposite the columns of the prostyle portico in 
timber antae. The roof was of timber, covered with terra-cotta tiles ; a terra-cotta cornice 
and ornaments were fixed round the eaves and, sometimes at least, terra-cotta or bronze 
statues ornamented the tympanum and the apex of the pediment. All was crudely painted in 
bright colours. Judging by a custom of later times which must be mainly due to tradition, 
the whole structure was probably raised on a high base or podium, perhaps to lift it above the 
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marshy ground common in Roman and Etruscan territory, perhaps because the first Roman 
temple had for some reason to be built overhanging the edge of the Capitoline mount ona 
substructure built upon the hillside. Vitruvius mentions three temples still standing in 
tome in his day as specimens of what he calls the old Tuscan order, describing them as 
“clumsy, heavy roofed, low and wide,” and in another place he gives his usual set of pedantic 
rules for reproducing such temples. These run to some length, and are chiefly interesting 
because they appear in the main to describe the most important temple in Rome, that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, as it existed in his day —that is, as it was rebuilt by Sulla after the fire 
of 83 z.c., and remained until again destroyed by fire in the faction fight that ushered in the 
reign of Vespasian in a.p. 70. We learn that the temple was not far from square on plan, the 
width being to the depth as 5 to 6; that it had only one pediment, the back of the roof being 
hipped ; that the eaves were very wide; that half the depth of the temple was taken up by 
the portico; that the cella, which occupied the back half, was divided into three in width ; 
that the columns were of pseudo-Doric character with bases ; and other interesting particulars. 
Vitruvius specifies wooden architraves, but does not say anything about the material of the 
columns. We know, however, from Pliny and the researches of Penrose, that the shafts of 
the columns of this particular temple were coloured marble monoliths, stolen by Sulla from 
the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens. We know, too, that the pediment was crowned with 
a huge terra-cotta quadriga, reputed to have been brought in ancient days from Veii. 

But the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, of which we thus get a fairly complete and detailed 
view, was not typical of the buildings, nor even of the temples, of the later Republican period, but 
was obviously peculiar. Although it had been rebuilt only about half a century before Vitruvius 
wrote, a great conservatism had presided at the reconstruction of a fane reputed the oldest 
and most sacred in Rome, and the light thrown upon it is chiefly of use to illuminate what 
may be called the first period of Roman architecture, before it came under the direct influence 
of Greece, or was stimulated by the broader outlook, the new requirements, and the wealth 
arising from foreign conquests and ever-increasing commercial activity. Some of these 
influences began to be felt soon after 200 B.c., between the end of the second Punic war and 
the final destruction of Carthage. In that period at least three basilicas were erected in Rome 
to accommodate the increasing legal business arising from her position as mistress of all Italy 
and suzerain of most of the known world. They were probably the first of the long line of 
public civil buildings which distinguish Roman architecture. Before their erection the Forum 
and the temples seem to have sufficed for all public business except ordinary meetings of the 
Senate, which took place in the Curia, itself, however, merely an old temple enlarged for the 
purpose. Nothing remains of two of these basilicas, and even their sites are matters of contro- 
versy. One, the Basilica milia, is pictured on a coin, where it is represented as a small two- 
storied porticus of columns, roofed but with open sides. Professor Lanciani believes he has 
discovered its remains.* The earliest triumphal arches—three or four at least—were also built 
in this period ; but again all we know for certain of their appearance or construction is that 
they were adorned with statues of gilt bronze. Two more bridges over the Tiber (there was 
already one) were also built, one of which was reputed to be the first stone bridge. But for 
some time the piers only were of stone, the arches not being added until 142 n.c., whether 
from lack of skill, or because there were superstitious objections to the use of anything 
but wood for bridges, is not clear. Meanwhile many Greek works of art and educated 
slaves were finding their way to Rome, and after 146 B.c., when Greece became a 
Roman province, we are told that Roman art and literature fell entirely under Greek 


* « Architectural Results of the latest Excavations in the Forum at Rome,” by Professor Lanciani. [Journa. 
R.LB.A., 24th Nov., 1900.) 
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influence. One could wish there were more evidence of the extent and effect of that influence 
on architecture: for the last century of the Republic was one of considerable building 
activity, and it would help greatly towards a comprehension of the laws, if such there be, that 











FIG, 5.—VAULT IN COLOSSEUM. 
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govern architectural development if we had but a few well-authenticated remains of the many 
old temples rebuilt, and of the others and the public buildings erected in Rome and elsewhere 
in that century. But for temples we have to rely on a single small example, the so-called 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, which, on the evidence of the building itself, is attributed 
to this time, probably correctly; and, for public buildings, on the so-called Tabularium, 
the main evidence for the date of which is a little shaky, but is borne out by that of 
the structure; and finally, the lower part of the theatre of Marcellus, which was begun by 
Julius Cesar. Of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis (or Fortuna simply) Dr. Middleton says : 
“What the real date of this very interesting building may be it is impossible to guess, except 
that it is probably earlier than the middle of the first century n.c. Its early date is indicated 
by its pure Hellenic style, free from any Roman modifications (except perhaps the form of its 
elevated podium), by the absence of any marble, and by its being mainly built of tufa, travertine 
being used in a very sparing way, though much care and labour have evidently been spent on 
the construction and decoration of the building.” The temple is a very small one, pseudo- 
peripteral with a prostyle portico, and of the Ionic order. It was stuccoed all over with marble 
dust cement, in which all the mouldings and ornaments were finished. The mouldings were 
cut in the stone, but in the cornice at any rate the finished cement mouldings differ in several 
respects from the stone ones. The proportions of the plan are Greek, the length being just 
twice the width. But the ornaments of the frieze, garlands hung from candelabra and ox-skulls, 
are essentially Roman. The attached columns are only half columns. The strongest items of 
evidence for early date are the Greek simplicity of the mouldings, the absence of marble, and 
the proportions of the building, with regard to which the Romans, a little later on, were not in 
the least particular. The sparing use of travertine proves nothing; as a matter of fact it was 
more sparingly used in many later buildings. 

The principal evidence for the exact date when the Tabularium was erected is an inscription 
discovered in the building in 1450, now only known from a quotation and which Dr. Middleton 
describes as very vague and puzzling. But its purport is that substructures and a tabularium 
were erected by Quintus Lutatius Catulus, who was Consul in 78 n.c.; and Dr. Middleton’s 
hesitation about it seems to rest mainly on the fact that, while many tabularia, or record 
oftices, existed in Rome, this is not known to be one of them. It is not, however, known to 
have been anything else; it appears to be suited by position and arrangement to such a 
purpose ; it has extensive and conspicuous substructures ; the character of the masonry shows 
it to be of early date ; and, finally, Dr. Middleton himself points out a very interesting fact 
which appears to prove conclusively that the substructures, at any rate, were built between 
121 n.c. and about 6 a.p., that is during the existence of the second Temple of Concord. He 
says that the only part of the facing of the tabularium wall not neatly dressed is that which 
was concealed by that temple, which can hardly mean anything but that the wall was built 
up against it. Altogether the evidence of date is nearly conclusive, and far better than in the 
case of the Temple of Fortuna or any other conspicuous building supposed to be of the Repub- 
lican period. I have already described the vaulting. The walls and arches are all of very 
neatly wrought masonry, with fine joints, mostly of the native tufa (probably the rock that 
was cut away to make room for it), faced with the harder peperino, in which the arches are 
of travertine. The blocks of peperino are all cut to the same size— 4 feet by 2 feet. The upper 
part of the structure consisted on the front of an open arcade, said to have been once two 
stories high, though now only part of the lower story exists, partly blocked up and surrounded 
by other buildings (v. fig. 6). The architectural interest of this arcade is that it is probably 
the earliest, or the earliest extant, example of the famous Roman facade, namely a series of 
constructional arches and piers, like those of an aqueduct, ornamented with a framework of 
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columns and entablatures planted against them. It may be the first attempt to endowa native 
arched structure with what was considered Greek architectural grace. The engaged columns 
in this case are Doric —the Roman variety—and parts of the architrave still exist, but all 
above that is gone. If there were really two stories and the second had Ionic columns the 
design must have been very like what we have left of the outside of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
only built straight instead of circular, and raised on a lofty basement. Pompey’s Theatre, the 
first stone theatre in Rome, built 55 to 52 n.c., seems to have been similar. The Theatre of 
Marcellus was begun by Julius Cesar, but, as it was not finished until 13 n.c., the works had 
probably not got very far at his death. It is too well known to need description. The whole 
of the outer wall is built of solid travertine masonry, as we are told was that of Pompey’s 
Theatre. It was all stuccoed over ; but, as in the case of the Temple of Fortuna, the mould- 
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IG, 6. REMAINS OF THE LOWELL ARCAD ” THE “ TABULARIUM,”’ FACING THE ROMAN FORUM. 


ings are carefully cut in the stone beneath and, except the impost moulds of the arches, are 
good. The voussoirs of the arches are of great size and no archivolt moulding is worked on 
them. One may, of course, have been formed in the stucco covering, but probably was not, for 
had it been in scale with the heavy impost mouldings it would have needed a core and been 
very ugly. ‘The substructures of the cavea or auditorium, much of which still remain, can 
hardly be coeval with the outside wall: they may be part of the restoration undertaken by 
Vespasian, or of a later one. 

A good deal might perhaps yet be learnt concerning the history of architectural details 
and construction from a critical comparison of tombs, and even of sarcophagi. ‘They are more 
often dated by inscriptions than buildings, and very little liable to extensive restoration. 
There are several large tombs near Rome known to be of the later Republican period : for 
instance, that of Cecilia Metella, and the curious baker’s tomb, close to the Porta Maggiore. 
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Both of these are built of wrought masonry with a backing of concrete or rubble, and were once 
covered with the usual hard stucco. Neither brick nor marble entered into their construction. 
The drum of Cecilia Metella’s tomb has false V-joints cut in the masonry, and a frieze of 
ox-skulls and garlands which seems characteristic of the time. 

The most interesting architectural development in the last century of the Republic was 
the birth of a domestic architecture properly so called, a domestic architecture nourished by 
the immense private fortunes which became common. The rapidity with which it grew up 
may be gathered from the difference between the state of affairs in 125 n.c. and sixty or seventy 
years later. In the former year Sulla, afterwards Dictator, was paying 3,000 sesterces — say 
£25-—a year in rent, which is said to mean that he was living in two rooms ; and Lepidus the 
Augur was called to order by the Censor, for luxury because he paid twice as much. At the 
later time Cicero, besides his town house, for which he had paid a sum equivalent to about 
£30,000, owned no fewer than seven country ones- that is, for his own use—and though we do 
not know the exact numbers of the houses kept up by other rich men, it is quite clear Cicero 
was not singular in that respect. These houses were of immense size. Sallust speaks of them 
as like cities, and they were adorned with marble columns, paintings, statues, and works of 
art of all kinds. They covered large areas, the greater part being but one story high; 
moreover, even in Kiome they were often surrounded by extensive gardens. One such house 
changed hands for fifteen millions of sesterces—say £132,000—which probably did not 
include the movable works of art. It is recorded that as early as 92 n.c. Crassus erected in 
his atrium columns of the marble of Mount Hymettus 12 feet high, for which piece of luxury 
Brutus nicknamed him “ the Palatine Venus.” By 78 8.c. Lepidus was using Numidian marbles 
not merely for columns, but for thresholds. Marble slabs for lining walls seem to have been 
introduced rather later, in Cesar’s time. Before that, all walls, internally as well as externally, 
were covered with hard plaster and painted. No remains are known of the large country 
houses or villas of the time ; and the impossibility of finding out much about them from the 
allusions in ancient literature may be judged by the various interpretations that have been put 
upon the fuller descriptions of his own villas by Pliny in the next century. 

Passages in the sixth book of Vitruvius indicate, however, that country houses of the 
better class in his day did not differ materially as regards their domestic arrangements from 
town houses except that the peristyle was the first court entered, with the atrium beyond it, 
and that they had baths and various farm buildings attached to them. After several chapters 
devoted to describing private dwellings generally, the several apartments, and the modifica- 
tions of size and arrangement required for different classes of owners, he says: “ But the same 
things are true, not only of buildings in the town, but also in the country, except that in town 
the atriums are usually next the gates, but in the country and suburbs uniformly the peri- 
styles, then at once paved atriums having porticos around and looking on the palaestras and 
walks.” The object of the country arrangement was obviously to get this view of the grounds 
from the common dwelling-room of the house. It would seem not to have held at a later date in 
the larger villas of the lmperial period, when the atrium had become less a dwelling-room than 
an entrance hall, for Pliny says that in his Laurentine villa the atrium was the first apart- 
ment entered. In the suburban villa at Pompeii, called the villa of Diomed (v. fig. 7), the 
description of Vitruvius holds good; for the long apartment, called the gallery, which looked 
on to the terrace round the palaestra and to the country beyond, no doubt served most of 
the purposes of the atrium in a town house, though its form differs entirely both from those 
described by Vitruvius elsewhere and from others in Pompeii. Unfortunately there are no 
means of dating the building. For a wealthy man’s house it is not large, and the decora- 
tion, though it is described as tasteful, was inferior to that of many other Pompeian dwellings. 
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One can hardly accept it as a specimen of the spacious and sumptuous habitations we hear of 
even under the late Republic. 

In his chapter especially devoted to country houses Vitruvius is evidently describing only 
what we should call farm houses. He speaks of the several aspects and the arrangement of 
farm buildings, stables, kitchens, wine presses and baths—which he says should be placed so 
that they can be used also by the farm hands. 
And then he adds: “ If something of luxury is 
to be introduced into country houses they are to 
be built according to the proportions that are laid 
down above for those in towns, on the fixed con- 
dition they are to be so arranged as to be with- 
out impediment to country uses.” In Diomed’s 
villa this part of the problem seems to have been 
solved by putting the farm buildings at the side 
of the house, separated from it by a narrow court, 
probably as a safeguard against fire or noise ; 
and one may take it that in a gentleman’s villa 
some such arrangement is so obvious that it 
would be the usual one. Of the better class of 
Roman house at the end of the Republic, that 
is, the separate house of the wealthy called a 
domus, as distinguished from the insula or block 
of flats inhabited by poorer folk, we can obtain a 
very clear idea from the descriptions of Vitruvius, 
which necessarily refer to this time, because they 
are illustrated by considerable remains of such 
houses at Pompeii. These agree very closely 
with the descriptions, and many date no doubt, 
at any rate as regards plan and the lower parts 
of the walls, from soon after 64 3.c., when the 
town was Romanised and became a fashionable 
resort of the wealthy. One of Cicero’s seven 
villas was at or near Pompeii; he calls it his 
Pompeian villa. It would be wearisome to re- 
peat the ofttold names and uses of the various 
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apartments of the Roman or Pompeian house ; ee ee ee 
° . . ° (From August Man's Pompeii.) 

though a comparison of description with example ee: 3 Pakds, € tlie, 1 en 8 Se 
e ° ° . : : ° roo! . Sleeping-room, with ante-room 3) «6.15. Passage 
is exceedingly interesting, both in itself and in [oolig ten Galant the level of rhe ee oP aeace 
: ° *¢ ° vith hearth (e€) and swimming-bath (¢). 18. Store-room. 
the light it throws on the life of the period. But jysy hath, “Cio. Apodyterium., 20, Tepidarium, 21. Cal. 
. ’ . larium. 22. Kitchen. 26. Gallery, facing a terrace (28) ove 
it may be worth while to repeat once more that the front tho ot the Geer aoe . Sf, 4 & Geen. 
. . closing a large garden. i, &, /, m. Rooms, r. Fish-pond 
the Pompeian houses are essentially Roman, and "ec a oo ai tin 


not Greek in their arrangements. They do not 

agree with the contemporary description of a Greek house by Vitruvius, and they do agree both 
with his description of a Roman house and with what has been discovered of the plans of houses 
in Rome; it is not very much, unfortunately, but adequate for the purposes of comparison. The 
decorations of the Pompeian houses certainly appear to owe something to Greek influence, but 
similar decoration has been found in Rome, and the Greek names which Vitruvius gives to many 
of the principal apartments he applies to Roman houses generally and not to those in Pompeii 
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alone. If the architecture of Pompeii owes anything to Greek influence it is the influence which 
for a long time dominated all Roman art, and cannot be due to the Greek origin of the city, as 
has been assumed. Pompeii had ceased to be a Greek colony for many centuries before it became 
a Roman one, and had passed successively, it is said, through the hands of Oscans, Etruscans 
and Samnites. The Greek tongue had long been extinguished, and any Greek blood left in the 
inhabitants can have been neither sufticient nor sufficiently important to inspire its architecture. 

[f you compare Pompeian ruins with those of the immense structures in Rome the walls 
seem to be but slightly built, but they are quite as thick or thicker than we should erect now 
under similar circumstances. ‘They are mainly of the so-called Roman concrete, really rubble ; 
many quoins, most isolated piers, and some walls are of wrought masonry. A certain amount 
of burnt brick is used, especially for patching and in the upper parts of the ruins. It probably 
indicates work of the Imperial period, and generally, no doubt, the repairs and restorations 
after the earthquake of a.p. 63 before referred to. That upper stories over parts of the houses 
were common is shown by the considerable number of staircases and traces of staircases found, 
although most appear to have been of wood and many would leave no trace. The small remains 
of the upper stories recovered indicate that they were constructed with wooden framing and 
sometimes overhung the footways. ‘The existence of upper stories at Pompeii is interesting 
because a remark of Vitruvius might have led one to suppose that in his day upper stories 
were peculiar to Rome; he says: ‘‘The immense population of Rome makes it necessary to 
have a vast number of dwellings, and as the area is not enough to contain them all on the 
ground story, the nature of the case obliges us to raise them in the air.” It hardly seems likely 
that all the upper stories in Pompeii were additions subsequent to the time of Vitruvius, and 
one must suppose he was referring only to an exceptional number of stories in Rome. It is 
difficult to guess how many these were. On the one hand no Latin author ever mentions more 
than four, and Juvenal, a century after the time of Vitruvius, speaks of the dwellings of the 
poor “in the fourth story under the roofs.” Besides, Vitruvius tells us that walls next a public 
way might not be more than a foot anda half thick. Yet Augustus thought it necessary to 
limit the height of buildings to seventy feet. 

The only existing remains of a house of Republican date in Rome are those of the so-called 
house of Livia, under Domitian’s palace on the Palatine. It contained a small atrium with the 
alae formed by a long narrow recess on each side of the tablinum, and not in the position of 
those in the Pompeian houses. The walls are of wrought masonry and the arches of stone 
voussoirs. From the plans of the three houses found on a fragment of the celebrated ‘‘ Marble 
Plan” of Rome it would seem that alae were not essential in the atriums of the Imperial period. 
In two cases they are altogether absent, and in the third they have been separated from 
the atrium and turned into a sort of gallery by a wall built across :t. ''here are, too, several 
cases in Pompeii where there are no alae or only one. 

A number of ancient writers distinguish between the insula, or group of small dwellings, 
and the domus or separate house, as we distinguish between a house and a block of flats. But 
in Pompeii, at any rate, the domus as often as not formed part of a group which included 
habitations of various sizes. ‘The typical example is the insula called the house of Pansa, 
where around the domus are grouped, besides shops that must have been separately occupied, 
at least five small houses: three containing some five or six rooms, and two of one room each and 
a staircase leading to an upper one now gone. ‘There is, besides, a separate staircase from the 
street, which probably led to other dwellings on the upper floor. It is said that such an 
arrangement would have been impossible in Rome, where the insulae were built four or more 
storeis high, because the light would have been shut off from the main domus. But with 
internal courts as large as the atria and peristyles of Roman houses, and the little value evidently 
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attached to light in the bedchambers and other small apartments, there can have been no 
such objection. It can only be raised to give the distinction between insula and domus too 
strict a meaning. No doubt many a domus in Rome and the suburbs, as elsewhere, was (in 
the language of the auctioneer) a “desirable detached residence,” but probably many others 
formed parts of insular, as in Pompeii. Shops on the principal street front, both communi- 
cating with the house and separated for letting off, are characteristic of the Pompeian houses. 
Those belonging to the house were nominally for selling the produce of country estates, and 
illustrate a passage of Vitruvius in which he says: ‘ For those, again, who have to deal 
with country produce ; at their entrances shop enclosures, and among the buildings cellars, 
granaries, storehouses, and so on . . . are to be made.” 

The construction of the houses in Rome must have made it a somewhat unpleasant place 
to live in. The streets must have been as narrow and dark as those in the worst of medieval 
cities. The stories overhung one another, and, in addition, balconies projected so far that in 
some cases at least it was possible to shake hands across the street. Even after Nero had 
enacted that all external walls were to be of fireproof materials the upper stories continued 
to be of wood, and were so badly built that they frequently fell. One writer declares that 
people were driven out of Rome by the fear of falling houses ; many speak of the danger of 
tiles slipping from the roofs or thrown by persons in the upper stories. Of course bad fires 
were frequent. A very old law directed that two feet should be left clear between buildings ; but 
it fell into abeyance and does not seem to have been observed even after it had been re-enacted 
by Nero. Probably “ vested interests” were too strong by that time to be overcome. 

I will only add an apology for referring so often to Vitruvius, a writer who seems to me 
to receive less attention and respect than he deserves: from scholars because he wrote in- 
different or at any rate rather obscure Latin; and from architects because, unfortunately, 
few show any profound curiosity to know what he says, and, consequently, do not find out how 
interesting he really is. 
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CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM. 


A Prersonat Note spy Sir Aston WEbsB, 
C.B., R.A. 


I have been asked to writ personal note on 
the late Charles Follen McKim, the accounts of his 
architectural career and work which have already 
appeared in our JouRNAL and the professional 
papers necessarily giving but little idea of the man 
himself. In appearance he was fair and of average 
height, and possessed of a very attractive per 
sonality, which quietly but irresistibly impressed 
1 Scotch blo d 


one with the power of the man. Witl 
in his veins, he was fond of shooting, and was as 
much at home on a Scotch grouse 1 sin Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

[ first made Mr. McKim’s acquaintance in 1903, 
when he came over to ingland to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute. He In ht over 
with him a fine collection of photographs of many 
of his works, which were exhibited for a few days 
at the Institute, and then returned home; for, 
though intensely interested in his work, he was not 
fond of talking of it or himself. 

From the time of his honorary 


le rship ot 


the Architectural Association in 1869 he had many 
professional and other friends on this side with 
whom he kept in touch, though he was nota ready 
correspondent. When over in 19038 he entered 
into and, I[ believe, thoroughly enjoyed all the en- 


wagements made for him by the Institut \s 


an old friend of Mr. Choate, then American Ambas- 
sador here, and Mr. Henry White, now Ambassador 


in Paris, he was introduced everywhere, and at- 
tended several Court and many otl functions, 
and enjoyed them all. Wherever he ent he mad 
friends, and all were desirous of the pleisure of 
entertaining him. At the same time he was always 
at the service of members of his profession, and 
th se present at a little informal lunch he gave at 
the Arts Club will never forget the afternoon passed 
with him while he modestly described the great 


scheme for the improvement of Washi 

The day he received the Medal | 
New York telegraphed the lat 
which he replied, “‘ Many thanks; I still wear th 





same hat,’’ which was true of him to the last. At 
the close of his visit to Eneland he left with th 
personal regard, I am sure, of all who had met him 
and the affection of many, including the writer. 
His sympathies were very wide. He was keenly 


interested in such large matters as Town Planning 
and Town Improvement, yet with an exquisite 


appreciation of detail and a love for the co-operation 
of the sculptor and the painter ith the best of 
whom he was on intimate terms. The education 
of the architect was also of the ereatest interest 
to him. The American Institute at Rome almost 
owes its existence to him, and no trouble was too 





great for him to undertake in its | lf. He was 
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also an excellent and discerning critic; his views, 
however, were so kindly expressed and with so 
much knowledge that they could hurt the feelings 
of no one. 

In America, when I was there in 1906, there 
seemed to me to be a universal feeling of respect 
and admiration, for him and for his work, from the 
President Mr. Roosevelt downwards, while the 
members of his own profession appeared one and all 
to appreciate his worth and to recognise his great 
practice as his just due. As has been said, he 
brought resttulness, refinement, and dignity into 
American architecture when those qualities were 
most needed, and he has left a tradition in his oftice 
which will live long after him. 

While in New York he showed me his office and 
drafting-room with its enormous. staff, many 
photographs of the late Stanford White’s work 
and some of Mr. Mead’s, but with great reluctance 
anything of his own. Mr. Vierpont Morgan’s 
Library is an excellent example of his refined taste. 
A hard-headed man of business told me he often 
walked five minutes out of his way of a morning 
for the pleasure of passing it. I did not see s» 
much of him in New York as I should like to 
have done, for the shadow of the end was already 
upon him. Thedeath of Stanford White must have 
been a great shock to him, and his strenuous life 
had told upon him. “I have burned the candle at 
both ends and also in the middle,” he would say 
of himself with a smile, though his interest in 
everything appeared as keen as ever. 

Just before leaving New York he dined with 
us, alone at his special request, and we talked well 
into the night, he being keenly anxious to know 
all about things over here, the arrangements for 
the rebuilding of the Quadrant and other London 
improvements, in view of many schemes he himself 
had in hand; and when he left I felt I was saying 
eood-bye for the last time to a man of genius who 
had greatly enriched his country,and who through 
a life of much prosperity and trouble had preserved 
the characteristics of a genial, modest, educated 
cventleman. 

During his life he received many honours, and 
the American Institute of Architects were, I believe, 
to have presented their gold medal to him in De- 
cember next, while one of the last honours he 
received was the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Pennsylvania on the 
22nd February of this year, when he was able to 
be present as the official guest of the Univer- 
sity. ‘The Professor of Architecture, in presenting 
McKim to the University, said: “ During your career 
architecture has advanced in this country from 
obscurity to its rightful position as the master 
art. In this development, sir, your influence has 
been supreme by reason of a noble purity of style, 
exalted professional ideals, and a passionate de- 
votion to the cause of education.” 

13th October 1909. Aston WEBB. 
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MUNICIPAL SURVEY OF PARIS. 
By W. H. Warp, M.A.Cantab. [4.). 


Through the courtesy of the President of the 
Municipal Council of the City of Paris our Library 
has acquired this summer a valuable additic n to its 
reference department. He has been good enough, 
in response to a request of the Librarian, to present 
to the R.I.B.A. a complete set of the Plans of the 
City of Paris (1905-7), showing the results of the 
most recent municipal survey as carried out by the 
“ Service du Plan de Paris,’ a gift which makes a 
most acceptable companion to the Ordnance Survey 
sheets of London recently purchased. 

The plans consist of two series: 
Paris and its environs, in three sheets; (2) plans 
of the “ arrondissements,’’ in sixteen sheets. The 
first series is to the scale of ,,)}, 9, or nearly the 
same scale as that of our six inches to the mile 
Ordnance plans, which works out to ,;,},,. The 
three sheets, which are continucus from west to 
east, when put together, form a plan measuring 
roughly 78 inches by 48 inches. Its length is greater 
than its height, so as to permit of the inclusion of 
the two great parks which lie at the gates of Paris 
at either end. On the left the plan extends far 
enough to show the reach of the Seine which flows 
on the west side of the Bois de Boulogne, as well as 
parts of Mont Valérien, St. Cloud, and Sévres. 
To the east it shows the Bois de Vincennes, with 
the little known suburban district to the north of 
it, and the forts of Rosny, Noisy, and Romainville. 
At the top and bottom the map extends but little 
beyond the walls. To the north it goes as far as 
Courbevoie, part of Asniéres, St. Ouen, and the Pan- 
tin-Borigny Cemetery, but stops short of St. Denis. 
To the south it reaches to a line running from 
Meudon to St. Maur and including the forts of 
Issy, Vanves, and Montrouge, and the asylum of 
Bicétre. In thecentre the compact, rounded shaps 
of Paris proper stands out clearly in its girdle of 
bastions. 

The second series is to the scale of .,',,,, or not 
quite a fifth of that of our five foot to the mile 
Ordnance plans, which works out to ,,),,,. The 
sheets measure 38} inches by 26 inches, with the 
exception of No. 12, which is devoted to the large 
Seventeenth Arrondissement— Passy — extending 
from the Arede I’ Ktoile to the Porte de Saint-Cloud, 
and measures 475 by 830 inches. Each of the twenty 
arrondissements,” or boroughs, into which Paris- 
within-the-Walls is divided has a map to itself, 
except the smaller central ones, which are grouped 
in twos (1 and 2, 8 and 4, 5 and 6, 9 and 10). 

Not only does this show the subdivision into 
quarters—* quartiers ’’—and give much similar 
information within the limits of the borough, but 
the plan of the surrounding districts is continued 
in less detail up to the border of the sheet, thus 
making the sheets overlap and greatly increasing 


(1) a plan of 


or 
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their usefulness. The arrondissements, it may be 
remarked, are numbered on a spiral system starting 
from the Louvre, and following the course of the 
sun. Thus the first four—Louvre, Bourse, Temple, 
Hotel de Ville—represent half a revolution, after 
which one complete revolution brings us to No. 11 

Popincourt—and a second to No, 20—Ménil- 
montant. 

Unlike the larger scale plans of London these 
plans do not asa rule indicate the divisions between 
properties or the outlines of individual buildings. 
In the case, however, of all public or quasi-public 
buildings—i.e. not only of state and municipal 
buildings, but of theatres, museums, stations, em- 
bassies, churches, and so forth—the block plan is 
given. ‘The marking of the numbers of the houses 
supplies a valuable piece of additional information 
which our Ordnance Survey denies us, though it is 
more necessary in London, where the numbering 
is chaotic, than in Paris, where a uniform system 
is enforced: streets running more or less to and 
from the Seine being numbered from the end 
nearest the river and the cross streets from the 
eastern end, with the odd numbers to the left and 
the even to the right in both cases. 

Among the many interesting things to be learnt 
from these plans are the contemplated improve- 
ments, which have received the sanction of the 
Municipal Council, such as the widening cf exist- 
ing streets and the formation of new ones. Thus, 
for instance, we may see that the Rue du Louvre, 
which is already being extended northward towards 
the great Boulevards, is to be prolonged to the south 
by a new bridge connecting up the western point 
of the Ile de la Cité, and touching land at a point 
opposite the Impasse Conti. From this point a 
new street, passing between the Hotel des Monnaies 
and the Palais de l'Institut, is to be pierced in a 
south-westerly direction as far as St. Germain- 
des-Prés. The Pont du Carrousel is also to be 
rebuilt more than double its present width, and 
immediately opposite the Guichets du Louvre, and 
from its southern end two new streets are to diverge, 
one to join that spoken of above at St. Germain- 
des-Prés and the other to enter the Boulevard St. 
Germain opposite the Boulevard Raspail. 

One trait must strike the most casual observer 
as distinguishing the cfficial plans of the two great 
capitals of Western Europe, and that is the manner 
of their presentation. The difference represents, it 
must be confe ssed, only too faithfully the difference 
in the point of view of the two nations. The 
(Anglo-Saxon aims, as a rule, at mere utility, and 
cares not how bald a statement be, if only the facts 
be correct. The Latin demands good manner as 
well as good matter. Noone would linger over our 
Ordnance plans (ne moment more than was neces- 
sary to extract the desired infcrmation, but these 
Parisian plans, which are a beautiful example of the 
lithographer’s art, give genuine pleasure to the eye 
quite apart from the information they convey, 
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which, it is needless to add, is none the less accu- 
rate for that. 

Fine, however, as they are from this point of view, 
neither they norany product of modern photographic 
processes can rival in charm the beautiful engraved 
plans of the eighteenth century, of which the 
culminating example is that published in 1798, 
giving the result of a survey completed in 1791. 
Undertaken as a private venture by Paul Verniquet, 
one of the city surveyors, but afterwards encouraged 
by Louis XVI., this great enterprise was the work 
of many years and was carried out under consider- 
able difticulties; the narrow, tortuous, and crowded 
thoroughfares had, for instance, to be measured 
in the small hours by torch-light. It is an 
invaluable authority for the topography of the 
Revolutionary era, before Paris had undergone 
the Napoleonic improvements. The Verniquet 
plan is the last of the thirty-three plans of 
Paris reproduced in the Atlas of the Topographie 
Historique du Vieux Paris—a work, by the way, 
which our Library ought to lose no time in acquir- 
ing. There can be no more fascinating study for 
the lover of Old Paris, so rapidly disappearing, than 
this atlas, which, beginning with six plans, recon- 
stituted from the available archeological data, of 
the city in Gallic, Roman, and medieval times, 
passes on to a series of twenty-five plans, engraved 
by contemporaries at various dates from the Re- 
naissance to the Revolution. The earliest is a wood 
block published in 1541 by Sebastian Miinster, who 
had never visited Paris, but apparently derived his 
information from a I'lemish tapestry. Other six- 
teenth-century plans are drawn from actual obser- 
vation ; but the earliest plan based on modern tri- 
conometrical methods is that of Gomboust (1652), 
and one of the completest that drawn up by Pierre 
Bullet and Francois Blondel, the architects respec- 
tively of the Porte Saint-Martin and the Porte Saint- 
Denis (1676). After this a series of ever-increasing 
accuracy brings us down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Most of these plans derive a decidedly 
decorative character either from their charmingly 
composed ornamental borders and the insertion of 
views and figure subjects, or of emblematical and 
heraldic devices, or again from the quaint and in 
some cases beautiful drawing of the buildings ; 
for many of them are drawn en cavalier, i.e. as 
bird’s-eve views, and are therefore of great use for 
tracing the history of individual edifices. There 
is thus no gap in the graphic record of Parisian 
topography from the clumsy “ pourtraict’’ of the 
German friar to the latest product of modern scien- 
tific and artistic methods, which has now been 
placed at our disposal by the generosity of the 
present rulers of “Ja Ville Lumiére.”’ 
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* REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA.” 
‘Communicated by Lapy Baker, Forest Garden, 
Burley, Hants. | 


The day of the solid brick is over. Everywhere, 
especially abroad, one sees it gradually being super- 
seded by pierced bricks, thick or thin, of all shapes 
and dimensions, and by blocks of hollow concrete, 
so much used in modern erections. Every in- 
vention that can minimise weight and labour in 
building is now universally sought after. In former 
days, when we were at the mercy of cannon balls, it 
was necessary to have walls 18 inches to 6 feet thick. 
Now that no wall could for a moment resist the 
impact of modern warfare, we recognise it is time 
to reconsider our form of domestic building, to see 
if—like the Japanese, who survive a somewhat 
rigorous winter in wooden houses with partitions 
of paper— we, too, cannot construct ordinary build- 
ings of less substantial mould, which shall yet be 
impervious to the sudden changes of our tempera- 
ture. While pondering on this subject, the follow- 
ing words in an old encyclopedia caught my eye : 
* Brick or burnt earth is the most durable of all 
manufactured substances made by man, and the 
following statistics serve to prove it. A block of 
Portland stone, about 6 inches cube, cracked under 
a weight of 282 tons, and crushed at 292 tons per 
foot super ; a block of Bath stone, the same size, 
cracked at 88 tons and crushed at 104 tons; a 
similar solid block of terra-cotta cracked only under 
a weight of 442 tons, and bore a weight of 523 tons 
before it crushed.’ These facts speak for them- 
selves. [rick of some sort seems therefore the sub- 
stance of all others with which to experiment, in 
the case of buildings where stone, from its costli- 
ness and weight, would be impossible. It must be 
borne in mind that I am not speaking of a magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings, either private or public, for 
which stone alone could furnish a fitting material. 
It is rather of such modest erections as “ week- 
end” cottages, workshops, dairies, municipal and 
sanitary buildings, for use rather than for show, 
and especially where space is precious and where 
economy has to be considered, that a hollow brick 
in its various developments demands special notice, 
and I would urge on architects the special claims 
of what I can only describe as “ reinforced terra- 
cotta.” 

What is “reinforced terra-cotta”? it may he 
asked. A “reinforced terra-cotta” building I 
would describe as an iron or steel frame structure 
filled in with slabs of hollow terra-cotta. This form 
of building is very prevalent in the South of France, 
especially Provence, where I watched with much 
interest its use in a little house built to my own 
designs near Grasse. ‘The partition walls, floors, 
ceilings, etc., were all made of hollow tiles, some 
flat, some convex, according to the position they 
occupied, and cemented together, one by one. The 
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tiles themselves had three transverse hollows run- 
ning through them, were made of white clay, and 
were about # inch thick, the hollows being used 
for cementing, not for ventilation, as is usually 
the case where thin hollow bricks, such as the 
“Frazzi,’ are used in England. This cementing 
together of the two ends forms a threefold bonding 
between the tiles, and gives great strength to the 
wall. It was in consequence of these and other 
observations, as I watched the French and Italian 
masons at work upon this little house, that I re- 
solved to introduce this form of building into a pro- 
jected house in England, and, if possible, to improve 
upon it. [considered that the bonding of each end 
formed by the three transverse rods of cement, when 
set, practically made the two tiles into one piece, the 
cement penetrating about an inch or more into the 
hollows of each tile; but the space on the top and 
bottom of the tile was too thin, and most of the cement 
exuded. I therefore decided to have my tiles made 
with a deep “tongue and groove” at the top and 
bottom edge, like matchboarding, so as to fit into 
each other ; this would allow room for cement, and 
form an extra bonding which would render them 
doubly strong. This form of tile 1 propose to in 
troduce for the benefit of my Tinted Terra-cotta In- 
dustry, to which allusion was made in the JourNAL 
R.1.B.A. for 23rd January 1909. I have tested it 
in all possible ways. A piece of wall was put up 
as an experiment and pulled down again, and it 
was found that in many cases the tiles broke across 
the joints rather than unlock. One can thus 
preserve the thinness of the original French tile 
while doubling its strength. This enables the slabs 
to be made of considerable size, ready to slip in 
between the iron grooves, in panels or sections, the 
iron itself being covered with a terra-cotta moulding 
to protect it. This method of building occurred 
to me, after seeing a door 7 feet by 8 which my 
mason and his son had cut out of one partition, 
under my own supervision, transferred bodily to a 
corresponding space opposite. My principal object 
in introducing this form of construction is to pro- 
vide an economical temporary building, especially 
for use as an isolation hospital, which could be put 
up or taken downat will. Being glazed inside and 
out it would be fire-proof and germ-proof, and less 
liable to changes of temperature than the usual 
temporary buildings of matchboard and corrugated 
iron. The roof would be on the same principle, 
namely, iron rafters with slabs of tiling resting upon 
them, the iron being covered with mouldings, and 
a ridge tile of terra-cotta. The weight of aroof thus 
constructed would be less than half that of an 
ordinary overlapping tiled roof. As in many muni- 
cipal towns it is usual to have one or more sinall 
emergency isolation hospitals of ‘matchboard and 
corrugated iron, which when the outbreak is over 
have to be burnt on account of infection, it struck 
me that a great saving of public money might be 
effected by the adoption of this “ reinforced terra- 
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cotta,’’ as the buildings could be disinfected, taken 
down, and stored when not wanted for use. 

[ must not forget to add that temporary build- 
ings might also be reinforced by strand wire being 
passed through the hollow tiles and the T-iron 
at intervals of, say, three feet, the wire being inter- 
locked in the inverted angle iron at the corners of 
the building. A hint might be taken from this 
idea for reinforcement in earthquake zones, as 
strand wire in a hollow space will rebound where 
a steel rod embedded in solid concrete would break 
rather than yield. 

As regards cost, considering the permanency of 
the material, it should compare favourably with 
wood and iron, and I hope that small isolation 
hospitals of this description may become possible 
in many localities where otherwise it would be out 
of the question. Several district councils might 
unite together to purchase one, storing it in sec- 
tions till need arose for its erection ; the sole extra 
cost would be the laying down of a concrete site in 
each district on which to erect it when wanted. 
No permanent nursing staff would be required, 
as a nurse could be procured from some of the 
metropolitan fever hospitals when needed. 

I must add that, whereas in ordinary circum- 
stances cement would be used at the junctions of 
the slabs of terra-cotta, putty would probably be 
sufficient to unite them temporarily, as owing to 
the tongue-and-groove system the tiles fit firmly 
into each other. 

For the partition walls of such buildings as 
slaughter-houses, dairies, lavatories, casual wards, 
motor-houses, as well as workshops, the use of 
these slender yet almost self-supporting tiles must 
be self-evident. A stronger make of some 1} inch 
in thickness, of the same white Dorset clay, glazed 
or unglazed, would be available for outside walls. 
The unglazed tiles can be coated outside with 
cement, inside with plaster. These need only be 
used up to a certain height, where pressure might be 
brought to bear upon them, the weight of the roof 
being in all cases carried by iron girders. 

Special provision for ventilation is made by the 
arrangement of the ridge tile allowing the vitiated 
air of the room to escape; the unbearable heat of 
the corrugated iron roofs is thus avoided. The 
difference in cost of insurance would be self-evident. 

Amy Baker. 








The late M. Choisy’s Work on Vitruvius. 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers writes that he has ascer- 
tained on inquiry that M. Choisy had completed 
and revised his work on Vitruvius before his death. 
The work will be in four parts, three of which con- 
stitute the descriptive text, and the fourth the 
plates. The two first volumes are already printed, 
and the final publication only awaits the completion 
of arrangements with his heirs. 
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REVIEWS. 
SCOTTISH ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


The Royal Commission on the fnecient a dH stori al 
Monuments and Constructions of Scotland.—First 
Report and Inventory of Monuments « l Constructions 
in the County of Berwick. 8vo. Printed forhis Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, by Neill & Co., Limited, Bellevue. 


Edinburgh, 1909. 


The First Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into and make an inventory of 
ancient and historical monuments and remains in 
Scotland is now published in a Blue Book. The 
Commissioners—Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, 
Lord Guthrie, Professor Baldwin Brown, Messrs. 
T. H. Bryce, F. C. Buchanan, W. T. Oldrieve, and 
Thomas Ross—have lost no time in getting to work, 
and the first result of their labours is the publica- 
tion of a complete survey of Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in the County of Berwick. The refer- 
ence of the Commissioners is “to monuments 
and constructions connected with or illustrative of 
the contemporary culture, civilisation, and condi- 
tions of life of the people in Scotland from the 
earliest times to the year 1907, such as (1) sepul- 
chral cairns and other burial places; (2) forts, 
camps, earthworks, brochs, crannogs, and other 
defensive works, either overground or underground; 
(3) stone circles and standing stones, and rock 
surfaces with incised or other sculpturings; (4) 
architectural structures, ecclesiastical and secular, 
whether ruinous or in use, including sculptured or 
inscribed memorials ; and to specify those which 
seem most worthy of preservation.” 

Many societies and individuals have laboured in 
the cause of recording, and endeavouring to pre- 
serve, historical, arch:eological, and architectural 
remains, and these will be the first to welcome 
corporate action such as that now undertaken in 
Scotland by a body of distinguished men with all 
the facilities afforded by a Royal Commission. Not 
the least interesting and important feature of their 
work is the method and thoroughness of investiga- 
tion which characterise their first report on the 
County of Berwick. The Blue Book sets out :— 

1. Monuments and constructions specially in 
need of protection. 

2. Monuments and constructions deserving pro- 
tection, but not in imminent risk of demolition or 
decay. 

Then follows an introduction to the inventory, 
describing the ecclesiastical structures, castel- 
lated and domestic structures, moated mound, 
prehistoric remains, miscellaneous objects, list of 
parishes, bibliography, the inventory. Following 
is an appendix containing the report of Messrs. 
Ross and Oldrieve on Dryburgh Abbey ; indices ; 
and an Ordnance map of the county to a scale of 
four miles to an inch, with the parish names 
printed in red. It is perhaps too much at the 
present time to expect that such a report should 
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be illustrated with plans and photographs ; such 
illustrations would seem to exist of nearly all the 
monuments in the inventory, and these are referred 
to in the text. 

The Commissioners have now undertaken to 
review the County of Sutherland. Their prepara- 
tory statement concludes with an acknowledgment 
of their indebtedness to their secretary, Mr. A. O. 
Curle, Writer to the Signet, one of the secretaries 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

An important record of the report should not 
be overlooked—z.ec. the date upon which the Com- 
missioners visited the subject recorded. It may 
be desirable that such visits should be renewed at 
intervals. W. Curtis Green [4.], 

Hon. Sec. Records Committee R.ILB.A. 


THE CHURCH ORGAN. 

The Organ and its Position in Musical Art: a Book 
for Musicians and Amateurs. By H, Heathcote Statham. 
80. Lond. 1909. Price 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham’s book, The Organ 
and its Position in Musical Art, though net 
unique in its scope, will be sure to give enthusiastic 
organ lovers some congenial reading, not only 
because it contains much sound and _ healthy 
doctrine which they will most gladly accept and 
endorse, but also because of a welcome sprinkling 
of debatable matters which, in due course, will 
probably provoke a little wholesome controversy 
through the usual channels. 

We will merely refer here to the sections which 
deal with the design and placing of the church 
organ from the point of view of architectural fitness 
and convenience. Mr. Statham’s contention that 
a central position on a screen is the best possible 
for the organ seems incontrovertible. We are not 
at all sure, though, whether in the case of the 
smaller cathedral churches, e.g. Ripon and South- 
well, the effect of congestion, due to filling up the 
whole width of the screen, is not a mistake. All 
the same, we do agree that the alternative evil of 
“dumping” unsightly groups of large pedal-pipes 
in various parts of the building is much more for- 
midable. Salisbury, Beverley, and Bath occur at 
once as instances. We would go so far as to say that 
unless pipes of 82 feet speaking-length can be 
either hidden from view altogether, or so treated 
as to form an apparently necessary part of the 
structural scheme, they would, on the whole, be 
better dispensed with. The musical loss would be 
less than the architectural gain. We can hardly 
support the author’s suggestion of elongating the 
screen east and west in its central portion. The 
experiment of Salvin at Wells in the middle of the 
last century has not, we believe, received any great 
applause from architects, and on the east side the 
difficulties would be still greater. At Westminster 
Abbey the organ is treated practically as if no 
screen existed, and, considering how much organ- 
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material is disposed on either side in such a way 
as to produce a sufficiently pleasing effect upon 
the eye, we recommend it a; an interesting study 
to those who are engaged in the important matter 
of organ-designing. But, whatever scheme be 
adopted, there seems to be every reason that the 
final result should represent the joint efforts of 
both architect and organ-builder. It is natural, of 
course, that the latter should prefer to have a free 
hand, but the gift of correct taste is, to judge by 
numerous examples we could mention, so often 
denied him that he ought not to be burdened with 
even the possible risk of failure. 

We fancy that Mr. Statham’s suggestion of 
moving both choir and organ into the nave (that 
is, in the case of parish churches) in the interest 
of congregational singing would create more diffi- 
culties than it would solve. And even if any sub- 
stantial advantage could reasonably be alleged, the 
objection to so radical a change would, on purely 
practical grounds, be so serious as to prevent its 
general adoption. 

But there is much material for reflection and, 
let us say, sincere appreciation in the book, which 
we can most strongly recommend to the notice of 
those who are, or ought to be, interested in the 
subject of which it treats. Coming as it does 
from a man whose views, both on the musical and 
architectural sides of the question, are eminently 
sound and artistic, it must certainly help to recon- 
cile two interests which have so often been, and, 
unhappily, so often are still, in conflict; and 
thereby make it more and more impossible that 
our noble churches shall be disfigured by the coarse- 
ness of sheer blunder, which it would be just as 
easy to avoid as it is afterwards found impossible 
to remedy. F, H. Cuirre. 


CATALOGUE OF ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. 
A Classified Catalogue of the Works on Architecture and 
the Allied Arts in the Principal Libraries of Manchester 
and Salford, with Alphabetical Author List and Subject 
Index. Edited by Henry Guppy, M.A., and Guthrie 
Vine, M.A. La. 8o. Lond. and Manchester, 1909. 

(ee. 2. Batsford, and Sherratt & Hughes. 

It will be generally conceded that the task of 
critically noticing a catalogue of books is one which 
at the first blush does not present the attractions 
usually associated with book reviewing. Here 
one is unable, for instance, to expand on the beauty 
of the illustrations, or to pay a tribute to literary 
form ; neither is one permitted the luxury of con- 
testing some pet theory of the author, which has 
long been regarded as the chief among the re- 
viewer’s consolations. Yet, in spite of drawbacks 
which are, after all, unavoidable, one cannot fail to 
appreciate the immense benefit such a compilation 
as this confers on technical readers resident in the 
districts to which it relates. Edited for the Joint 
Architectural Committee of Manchester by Mr. 
Guppy and Mr. Vine—respectively Librarian, and 


Sub-Librarian of the John Rylands Library, this 
catalogue comprehends within its covers the title 
of every book on architecture and the allied arts 
in the possession of the principal libraries of Man- 
chester and Salford. These are eleven in number, 
each being represented by an initial letter, which 
is given a conspicuous place in the entry of every 
book in the catalogue. 

In the editors’ introduction very interesting in- 
formation respecting the scope of the undertaking 
and the work which it entailed is given. The ques- 
tion of classification—a most vital one—was settled 
by a decision to adopt the system originated by Dr. 
Dewey, as best fulfilling the essential requirements 
of simplicity and an ease of comprehension by those 
not previously acquainted with it. 

Previous to the publication of this catalogue the 
usefulness of the very fine and extensive collection 
of works on architecture and the allied arts scattered 
over the principal libraries of Manchester and Sal- 
ford was seriously impaired, for there was no means 
of determining what each library contained except 
by a personal visit to the various institutions. As 
a natural consequence much valuable material was 
allowed to rest upon the shelves unopened, because 
nobody knew it was there. All this has been now 
rectified, thanks to the infinite care bestowed upon 
the combined catalogue just published. 

I REDERICK CHATTERTON [A.,] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
AMIENS CATHEDRAL 
[ante, p. 740). 
The Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y¥., 5th Oct. 1909. 
To the Editor JourNau R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—I am glad to accept Mr. Bilson’s measure- 
ments showing that the piers 1, 2 (of the Durand 
Plan) have settled more than the piers 3, 4, and not 
the contrary, as presumed by me. My acceptance of 
his observation on this point is the more emphatic 
because the vertical subsidence of the crossing 
piers, which is also due to compression of the 
mortar beds, is undoubtedly much greater than 
that of the piers next adjacent to them, and because 
the step-like descent of the cracks, which is notable 
in figs. 2,3 of the crossing piers, is of the same 
character in both cases. This step-like descent of 
the cracks which is seen in figs. 4, 5 must there- 
fore be interpreted, by comparison with figs. 2, 3, 
as proving that the piers 3, 4 have subsided more 
than the piers 1,2. In the case of the crossing 
piers the step line of the crack gradually moves 
away from the crossing piers as it descends. There- 
fore the piers in the nave which the step line 
approaches in the descent must have settled least. 

Mr. bilson appears to overlock the fact that it is 
a matter of indifference to my argument whether 
1, 2 settled more than 3, 4, or the contrary, pro- 
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vided it be admitted that both pairs of piers have 
settled vertically by compression of the mortar 
beds, and this he admits. 

It will be remembered that the piers 1,2 are the 
tower piers which both parties to the controversy 
know and admit to be perpendicular. Thus Mr. 
Bilson is in the singular situation of having taken 
levels for the subsidence of piers which he knows 
to be perpendicular, and which he knows were not 
affected by vaulting thrust, and of asserting that 
the step-like cracks which resulted are not suf- 
ficiently explained by the vertical subsidence, which 
he has himself measured and announced as 8 inches 
on the north side. This situation is the more 
singular because neither he nor anyone else has 
invoked a thrust of the high vaulting to explain 
the similar fissures in the transept spandrels, 
although they are much more than the 
cracks in the nave spandrels, and are related. to a 
greater subsidence (4 inches on the east side). If 
cracks with fissures of 1? inches parting, and con- 
nected with greater subsidence, can exist in the 
transept spandrels without vaulting thrust from 
the high nave being needed to explain them, why 
should that vaulting thrust be invoked to explain 
similar but less serious cracks, without fissures, 
and connected with a minor subsidence, in the 
nave spandrels ? 

It thus appears to me that Mr. Bilson’s prejudice 
on the given subject, as an antiquarian, over- 
balances the weight of his opinion as an engineering 
expert. Hence his appeal to Burgundian churches 
and to Beverley Minster fails to affect me. If I 
cannot trust his judgment for Amiens Cathedral, 
which I know, I cannot trust his opinion as to 
churches which I do not know when he compares 
them with Amiens. Having no opinion at present 
about the churches cited, his assurance that they 
determine the question at Amiens appears to me of 
dubious value, although they may very possibly 
themselves exhibit accidental dilapidations. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wm. H. Goopyeanr. 
Kp. 


serious 


This correspond nce will now cease. 


THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 
To the Editor JourNAt R.1.B.A.,— 


Str,—As one point in justification of higher 


fees, your correspondent “ A Fellow’ in your issue 
of 25th September points to a growing evil, viz. 
architects calling in the services of several sub-con- 
tractors, which means separate estimates and sepa- 
rate contracts. Now, Sir, we all recognise that in 
the case of one or two specialities it may be neces- 
sary for the architect to negotiate directly with the 
makers. But when we see buildings exhibiting sign- 
boards telling who is the separate stone mason, the 
separate constructional engineer, separate plumber, 
separate electrician, separate faience worker, Xc., 
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it makes one wonder what the builder is for. Has 
he so far deteriorated or fallen behind the times as 
to make all this division necessary? One is often 
puzzled nowadays to know who really is doing 
the building. —Yours truly, K. G. 


To the Editor Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Str,—The letter from ‘A Fellow” published in 
the Journat of the 25th September raises some 
important points with regard to the charges, and I 
um in accord with all he says. Under Clause 5, in 
the case of the work not being carried out, the 
charge for drawing plans and preparing specifica- 
tion is given as 2) per cent. on the estimated cost. 
If this cost is below £1,000, and 5 per cent. is not 
considered to be remunerative, probably 7} per cent. 
would be charged by the majority of architects. 
At all events assume it to be so. Ifa job estimated 
at, say, £900 went off, it appears to me that 24 per 
cent. is not remunerative for the work done in 
preparing the drawings and specification, and that 
the charge should be half of 75 per cent., viz. 5}. 
[ should like to know if this charge could be fairly 
and reasonably made.—Yours faithfully, 


An A.R.LB.A. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The Cardiff &c. Architects’ Society. 

The members of the Cardiff, South Wales, and 
\Mfonmouthshire Architects’ Society had the pleasure 
of visiting the new University College buildings by 
the kindness of the authorities, and they were shown 
over the buildings by the architect, Mr. W. D. Carée, 
F.S.A. |I’.), who pointed out the various features of 
the fine pile, from the basement to the roof. The 
methods of heating, ventilating, and lighting were 
explained, and various details of construction were 
pointed out. The members particularly admired the 
architectural features of the entrance-hall, the splendid 
library, and the beautiful council chamber. At the 
end of a most interesting visit a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Carie, upon the proposition of 
Mr. E. Seward | I’.|, seconded by Mr. E. H. Fawekner 
I’.|.—G. A. Birkensead, Hon. Sec. 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, which 
was recently admitted to alliance with the Institute, 
held its Second Annual General Assembly at Toronto 
on the 5th and 6th October. Addresses were delivered 
by the Mayor of Toronto and by the Presidents respee- 
tively of the Royal Canadian Institute, the Ontario 
Association of Architects, and the Toronto Society of 
Architects. The indoor functions included the reading 
of papers on “ The Possibility of a National Status for 
Architects in Canada,” and a Criticism of Twenty 
Representative Canadian Buildings, shown by lantern 
views. Amendments were agreed to in the By-laws 
of the Canadian Institute, the Code of Ethics, the 
Schedule of Charges, and the Conditions for Architec- 
tural Competitions. The proceedings concluded with 
the Annual Dinner at the National Club. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Institute Conditions for Building Contracts. 


The Institute of Builders and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland have intimated their acceptance 
of the amendment of Clause 30 of the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract, viz. that the words “so as to” 
shall be substituted for the words “ nor shall it” 
in the penultimate sentence. The sentence now 
reads: “ No certificate of the Architect shall be con- 
sidered conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency of 
any work or materials to which it relates so as to 
relieve the Contractor from his liability to make 
good all defects as provided by this Agreement.”’ 
This change has been made on tke recommenda- 
tion of the Practice Standing Committee, and it 
carries out a suggestion put forward in a judgment 
in a recent case in the Law Courts. Members are 
advised that the forms now being issued by the In- 
stitute have been amended in this particular. 


St. Paul’s and Southwark Bridges. 

At a recent meeting of the R.I.B.A. Art Standing 
Committee the proposals of the City Corporation to 
build a new bridge over the ''hames and to widen 
Southwark Bridge were under discussion, and it was 
resolved to ask the Council to arrange for the re- 
ception of a deputation of artists by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation with a view to securing satis- 
factory artistic designs. The Lord Mayor and 
Corporation have been approached on the matter, 
and have consented to receive the deputation at an 
early date. 

Competition for a Design for a Facade to 
No. 9 Conduit Street. 

The Proprietors of The Builder are offering a 
First Prize of Twenty Guineas and a Second Prize 
of Ten Guineas for the two best Designs for a sug- 
gested new Facade to the premises of the Institute, 
No. 9 Conduit Street. Particulars and full in- 
structions to competitors are given in The Builder 
of the 2nd October, pp. 362, 368. The promoters 
consider that the central home of the architectural 
profession should be “represented externally by 
something of more architectural importance and 


significance than the existing rather prim piece of 
cement classicism,” and they invite “some of the 
younger members of the profession to suggest 
what they could do by way of replacing the present 
facade with something of more monumental cha- 
racter.”’ They advise that “an endeavour should 
be made to convey in the design the idea that the 
facade is that of the central home of the architec- 
tural profession ; to symbolise its special relation 
to architecture.’ Designs have to be sent in to 
The Builder oftice by the 17th December. The 
award will be made by the Editor of The Builder 
in conjunction with Mr. Halsey Ricardo and Mr. 
W. Curtis Green. 


The Institute Premises: an Historical Note. 

The idea of The Builder competition has been 
doubtless suggested by the approaching entry into 
possession by the Institute of the whole of the 
premises comprising No. 9 Conduit Street, the 
proposals for the acquisition of which were formally 
ratified by the General Body at the meeting of the 
23rd July last. 

It is of interest at the moment to recall that the 
first rooms of the Institute, which were engaged 
early in 1835, were at 48 King Street, Covent 
Garden, better known as Evans’s Hotel. This 
building, said to have been designed by Inigo 
Jones, has been immortalised by Thackeray in 
his description in The Newcomes of “The Cave 
of Harmony.” In 1837 the grant of its first 
Charter gave the Institute a position of greater 
stability, and its growing membership and ever- 
widening activities necessitated more commodious 
quarters and perhaps a more desirable neighbour- 
hood. These were found at No. 16 Grosvenor 
Street, and here for twenty-two years the work of the 
Institute was carried on. Long before the end of 
this period, however, it had become evident that a 
move would have to be made to larger and more 
convenient premises, and this desideratum led to the 
formation of the Architectural Union Company, 
which was established, in the terms of its articles 
of association, “ for the purposeof providing accom- 
modation for the different societies connected with 
architecture, and especially for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion.” Sir Charles Barry was Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Tite, Deputy 
Chairman, and a number of prominent members of 
the Institute Directors. One of the original directors 
still survives in the person of the doyen of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. H. B. Garling [Associate 1843, Fellow 
1857]. The then President, the Earl de Grey, 
presented to the Institute twenty shares in the Com- 
pany free of all further calls. The Architectural 
Union Company, having acquired the property 
No. 9 Conduit Street, constructed the Galleries, 
since known as the Conduit Street Galleries, at the 
rear of the house, for the accommodation of the 
Architectural Exhibition, the Architectural Photo- 
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graphic Society, the eecasionally, and 
similar bodies with cos objects. The Insti- 
tute was assigned the entire suite of apartments 
on the principal floor (t] Library rooms), 
with separate room for casts, 
models, «c., and apartments for an attendant in 
the basement and upper floors, The Institute tcok 


staircase, 


possession in the year 1859, and has just completed 
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he premises were 
formally opened by Earl de Grey at the first meeting 
of the Session, 7th November 1859. A melancholy 
interest attaches to the event in that it was thi 
venerable President’s last public act. He was then 
in his seventy-eighth year and apparently in good 
health. He fell ill, however, a day or two after- 
wards and passed away in less than a week after 
the meeting. Earl di ‘rey had President 
since the foundation of th stitute twenty-five 
years previously. 

The hope s of the Architectural Union Company 
that their premises would be dedicated in perpe- 
tuity to societi d with architecture, and 
architecture alone, were disappointed. Both the 
Architectural Exhibition and e Photographic 
Society, after a few years of struggle, came to an 
end. The ground-floor was eventu lly taken over 
by a music-seller, and the lleries, after serving 
for some years for picture exhibitions, have latterly 
done duty as the auction-rcon f Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley. 

In 1890, the Institute 
premises, advantage was taken of 
to acquire the music-seller’ 
immediately beneath 
were converted into a ¢ 
offices, and the whole of t first 
apart for Library purposes. 

In 1897 the Institute took ove 
the second floor which had been vacated by the 
Royal Academy Students’ Club. This 


Institute full possession of all the front part of th 
rel ( the immediate 


house, The 

needs of the moment, room serving as a tea 
and smoking room, an [ditor’s office, 
and the third as a Library store-room. 

It is to meet the ever-growing needs of the Library, 
to provide wall-space for hanging drawin t 
rooms on its own premises ding meetings and 
examinations and exhibitions of students’ work, «c.., 
that the Institute is W arra r to take over the 
galleries in the rear and to enter into full occupa- 
tion of the whole of t] i owned by the 
Architectural Union C y. The question of 
cost will be found full n the report of 
the meeting of 23rd Ju AL, 26th June 


its fiftieth year of tenancy. 


peen 


connect 


again outgrown its 
in opportunity 
| the basement 
lditic nal premise S 
and Secretary's 

floor was set 


three rcoms on 


cave tne 


hew rooms 
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Mr. Leonard Stokes [/’.) 1 een appointed by 
the President to act as Assessor in the competition 
for the proposed Town Hall and Municipal Offices, 
Johannesburg, South Afri Mr. Stokes will be 
leaving for South Africa on the 11th December. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS (16 Oct. 1909 


COMPETITIONS. 


Warrington Elementary School, 

Members proposing to take part in this competi- 
tion are advised that the conditions are under con- 
sideration by the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee, 
and that a further announcement may probably be 
( xpected. 
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Architects and Builders: Dry-rot: Negligence. 


Chis action was brought by Mr. C. F. Shoolbred, a char- 
tered accountant, against Mr. J. W. Wyles and Mr. A. 
Migotti, architects,and Messrs. Mitchell Brothers, builders, 
to recover damages for negligence and breach of duty in 
carrying out alterations at the plaintiff’s house, Greenstead 
Hall, Essex. 

Mr. J. R. Atkin, K.C., and Mr. Valentine Ball appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., and Mr. R. FE. 
Moore for the defendants. 

Mr. Atkin, in opening the plaintiff's ease, said that in 1906 
the plaintiff appointed Messrs. Wyles and Migotti archi- 
tects of the work to be carried ont by the defendants 
Mitchell Brothers at Greenstead Hall. The plaintiff 
wished steps to be taken to deaden sound between a sitting- 
room on the ground floor and a nursery everhead. Lime- 
pugging was used for the purpose. In May 1908, after the 
plaintiff had been residing in the house for nearly a year, 
it was discovered that the whole floor under the nursery 
was affected with dry-rot. The tloor had to be removed and 
replaced at a cost of £120, and plaintiff also lost the use of 
the house while it was being done. He concluded that the 
lry-rot was due to the lime-pugging being put in wet, 

nd not being given sufficient time to dry before the floor 
hoards were laid. The fact that the floor boards were 
rooved and tongued, and that there was no ventilation 
inderneath, made it all-important to see that the pugging 

is prope rly laid. The defence by the architects was that 
they were not consulted about the pugging at all, and did 
ot know of its existence until the dry-rot was discovered. 
It was also contended on their part that the dry-rot was 
ely due to the fact that linoleum had been put down 
mmediately after the floors were laid. 

Evidence was called that the pugging was put in early in 
1907, and the tloor laid three weeks later. 

l’or the defence, Mr. Wyles said he never knew of the 
pugving till he heard of the dry-rot. He did not approve 
of it, and, if put in, the place should have been ventilated. 

Mr. Migotti said that he did not think the dry-rot was 

to any negligence on the part of Messrs. Mitchell 
Brothers, but was caused by putting down the linoleum 
id stopping the current of air through. 

Che foreman of the work said he kad not considered the 
que stion of ventilation. The architects did not authorise 
the putting in of the pugging, and he did not mention it 
to the 

Mr. Justice Grantham, in summing up to the jury, said 
tne question Was, Had ne vligence been proved against 
both, or either, of the defendants? There was strong 
evidence that both Mitchell and Migotti were there when 
the order for the work was given. His Lordship reviewed 
the evidence, and in conclusion said that the architects 

1ould not allow things to be done without using their 

rhe jury found a verdict against all the defendants foi 
£165, and added that in their judgment there was 2 minon 
degree of blame in the defendant architects. 














